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T IS JUST about time that I should again remind you, as I did last year, 
to prepare now for our convention which will be held in September in the 
City of Cincinnati. 

Every local union in the International should be represented. Each 
local should have some one there to help make our laws. Select only your 
most intelligent men; individuals possessed of common sense and the power 
of reasoning and who are determined to strengthen our International Union 
by the adoption of the proper kind of laws, 


vr ¥ 


ROM WHAT I HEAR from the Cincinnati boys, there will be a won- 

derful time for those who attend. However, in addition to the pleasure 
we anticipate having, it is an education to meet and exchange thoughts, one 
with the other, and the good that we can do by enacting laws and adopting 
rules which will strengthen this old fortification of ours—the International 
Union. 


TTT 


F YOUR TREASURIES are depleted, begin right now to assess your 
membership fifty cents a month extra. Don’t tell me this cannot be 
done, that you have a hard time getting your present dues. Did you ever try, 
or are you just afraid to mention it? The local unions throughout the coun- 
try which charge the highest dues—and some of our local unions charge as 
much as $5.00 a month—are the strongest unions in affiliation with our In- 
ternational. 

The trouble with local unions whose members are paying low dues, bare- 
ly permitting the local to crawl along, is that you did not, as you should, 
begin this work in time. However, it is never too late to begin, so start 
just as soon as you finish reading this, and get up your courage to go into 
your union and advocate higher dues so that your local’s representatives 
may be with us at the convention. 


TT F 


IMES ARE BAD; plenty of men out of work. So be careful. Watch 
your step. 


be, Me 4 


K EEP THE home fires burning by helping to build up your union. 


iv 


LL THE WORLD is a stage, and we are but the actors. But all real actors 
try to make the play a success. 
So it is with the real union man. He tries to make his union a success. 
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Human Rights Must Yield 
When Equity Guards Dollar 


A Wisconsin legislative historian, 
in discussing the labor injunction, 
says: 


“There can be no compromise 
with lawlessness. And let me say 
to my labor friends, if you want 
relief from injunctions you must 
interest yourself actively in the 
preservation of law and order in 
labor disputes.” 


The labor injunction is not intended 
to preserve law and order. Proof of 
this is found in the rare cases where 
strikers are convicted of criminal con- 
tempt (an act that would be criminal 
if no strike existed). 

Violence is rebellion, in greater or 
less degree. Any government worthy 
of the aame quickly accepts this chal- 
lenge to its existence. 

To infer that organized workers 
even secretly encourage violence is to 
test one’s charity toward men who 
pose as students of the labor move- 
ment. 

The purpose of the labor injunction 
is not to usurp police officials, but to 
secure government aid in quickly 
breaking strikes by outlawing legal 
acts, This aid can not be secured in a 
court of law, where constitutiona! 
rights are assured. In equity courts 
the judge is guided by his conscience 
and guarantees are ignored. 

Equity, originally, did not interfere 
with personal rights. Control of the 
workers, however, is secured by the 
simple trick of ruling that good will, 
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property, income, sales value and 
prospective profits are “property.” 
The next step is easy—enjoin any one 
who interferes with the modern 
equity judge’s definition of property. 

No statutory law prohibits workers 
from speaking to strikebreakers. An 
equity court decrees that such action 
is illegal on the ground that if the 
strikebreaker ceases work this will 
limit output and income is reduced. 
“Property” is thus affected. 

It may be askel: “What becomes of 
the unionist’s constitutional rights?” 
The answer is: “He has no such rights. 
He is in a court of equity that makes 
its own rules. It is guided by its con- 
science.” 

In no injunction that has stripped 
labor of its rights has this court proc- 
ess been based on fear of violence. 
Workers are charged with “conspir- 
acy to interfere with interestate com- 
merce”—a diplomatic way of inform- 
ing the court that the strike lessens 
profits. 

Any truth seeker will note that the 
purpose of these decisions is not to 
enforce law, but to assure income and 
profits. This can not be done in a court 
of law, but the equity judge is above 
and beyond all law, constitutions and 
guarantees. His one guide is his con- 
science. 

The scheme is cloaked by shouts of 
“law observance,” while government 
by law is replaced by government by 
injunction. 

And men who profess to be legisla- 
tive students are victims of the trick. 
Or they understand the game and join 
in the shouts for reasons they can best 
explain.— News Letter. 





$1,316 Annual Wage is Weak 
Foundation 


Minneapolis.—The secretary of a 
local business organization is jubilant 
over statistics which show that in- 
dustry in this city, during 1929, pro- 
duced goods to the value of $370,000,- 


000 and employed workers with a pay 
roll of $50,000,000. 

“Minneapolis is building on a firm 
foundation,” says the secretary. 

This view is not accepted by Editor 
Cramer of the Minneapolis Labor Re- 
view. “This report appears to be a 
weak foundation,” says the labor edi- 
tor. “With 38,000 people working for 
$50,000,000 means that the average 
yearly wage was approximately 
$1,316. 

“The United States Government 
finds that $2,308 a year is necessary 
to support a family of five in health 
and decency. So that every worker 
employed in Minneapolis factories re- 
ceived for the year $992 less than was 
necessary to support their families in 
health and decency. 

“It is probable that conditions are 
even worse than these figures disclose, 
for high-salaried officials and execu- 
tives are included in the pay roll. 

“Local industries will only be on a 
sound foundation when workers in 
these industries are organized and ob- 
tain a living wage. 

“It is folly to cover up this danger- 
ous situation.”—News Letter. 





Phrase Coiners Dazzle Public; 
Basic Facts Are Sidetracked 


New York.—Financial writers, in 
reviewing 1929, agree that newfan- 
gled market theories were shattered 
and that in every instance old prece- 
dents have triumphed. 

The public were lured into the stock 
market by the claim that we are “in a 
new economic era,” and that old the- 
ories that served as warnings in for- 
mer years should be abandoned. The 
recent market upheaval, it is now de- 
clared, has justified the old rules. 

This viewpoint should be of interest 
to workers who are led to believe that 
clever terminology will solve indus- 
trial problems. The purpose of these 
publicity-seeking phrase makers is to 
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acquire a standing as “economists,” 
which can be capitalized. 

Stock market tipsters assumed the 
same pose. They called themselves 
“investment counsellors,” and assured 
patrons that the new financial system, 
known as “investment trusts,” would 
stabilize the market. These trusts are 
organized to “buy the best stocks” and 
sell as profits accrued. They are 
backed by powerful groups and were 
supposed to be immune from selling 
waves. 

When the market got top-heavy and 
the crash came, investment trust hold- 
ings went down with the rest. The 
“best stock” dropped as far and as 
hard as blue-sky stuff. The extent of 
these drops is shown in General Mo- 
tors, which sold for $403 a share on 
August 20 and $168 on November 13. 
This is a loss of $325 a share. United 
States Steel dropped from $261 on 
September 3 to $150 on November 13. 
The J. I. Case Company (threshing 
machines) sold for $467 on September 
16 and $130 on November 11. Propor- 
tionate losses are recorded in every 
other stock. 

The prophets of “a new economic 
era” are silent, just as “industrial ad- 
visers” pass from the scene when 
workers face wage reductions after 
they placed their trust in the company 
“union,” welfare schemes and em- 
ployes’ stock ownership.—News Let- 
ter. 





Slick Lobbyist Gets Easy Money 


Washington.—The ease with which 
“paper” organizations, carrying high- 
sounding titles, can filch money from 
so-called “hard-headed business men,” 
is shown in a report by Senator Cara- 
way, chairman of the Senate Lobby 
Committee. 

The report deals with the activities 
of J. A. Arnold, well-known lobbyist, 
who is declared to be “utterly without 
regard for veracity.” 

Arnold collected more than $1,000,- 


000 through his Southern Tariff As- 
sociation, his American Taxpayers’ 
League for “wise revenue legislation” 
and his National Council of State Leg- 
islators for repeal of the Federal in- 
heritance tax. 


All of these organizations, the 
report said, were “aliases under 
which one J. A. Arnold operates, 
ostensibly to influence congres- 
sional legislation, but in fact for 
the purpose of making a living for 
himself and a small group associ- 
ated with him.” 


After annual audits of the books, 
all evidences of Arnold’s financial 
transactions were destroyed, only the 
auditor’s report being preserved. 

The report said there was “‘no such 
thing” as a Southern Tariff Associa- 
tion or an American Taxpayers’ 
league, as neither had a constitution, 
by-laws or membership, except “con- 
tributors.” 

John H. Kirby of Houston, presi- 
dent of the tariff association, and 
noted anti-unionist, was classed by the 
report as the “come-on man” who con- 
tributed nothing, but whose name, the 
report states, “gave only a fictitious 
virtue and value” to the organization. 
Kirby is rated as worth $30,000,000. 
—News Letter. 





Large Net Income Shown by 
Railways 


New York.—Last year was the most 
prosperous for railroads since the 
World War, according to the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. Net profits 
totaled $1,282,000,000, that were 
made possible, it was stated, by the 
“highest operating efficiency and 
economy ever attained.” 

More powerful locomotives are used, 
cars have a greater capacity and trains 
of greater tonnage are speeded up. 
This process includes the displacement 
of thousands of workers. 

Reduction of employes and increase 
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of freight handled is shown in the last 
report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The average number of 
rail employes during 1928 was 1,656,- 
411, and their total pay was $2,826,- 
590,000. This is a drop in round num- 
bers of 79,000 employes and of 
$84,000,000 in wages, as compared to 
the year 1927. 

At the same time, the reduced force 
of workers in 1928 handled 4,073,000,- 
000 more ton-miles of revenue freight 
than the larger force handled the pre- 
vious year.—News Letter. 





Asks Six-Hour Day as Aid to 
Jobless 


New York.—Organized plasterers 
in this city inform employers they will 
work six hours a day for two months 
to care for unemployed members. 

The union, last August, won the 
forty-hour, five-day week and a ten 
per cent wage increase. The plaster- 
ers have no intention of violating their 
contract, but appeal to employers to 
aid them in relieving idle members, 
who total forty per cent of the union’s 
10,000 membership. 

The contractors ignore the humani- 
tarian request. The fear of a six-hour 
day in the future looms before them. 
—News Letter. 





U.S. Pension Urged to Relieve 
Distress 


Washington.— A federal old-age 
pension system was urged by speakers 
at a conference on old age dependency. 
Hon. Ethelbert Stewart, commis- 
sioner United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, presided. 

Congressman Swing of California 
declared that “the future will look 
upon the present machine age as the 
most brutal and cold-blooded in its 
treatment of old age.” 

“The Federal Government ought to 
be the leader in all humanitarian 
movements, instead of which it is a 


laggard,” Mr. Swing said. The speaker 
asserted that a number of states have 
old-age pension laws, and that if it is 
not socialistic for them to have them 
it should not be socialistic for the Fed- 
eral Government to have such a law. 

Senator Dill of Washington declared 
that an old-age pension law is “the 
most needed humanitarian legislation 
that can come before Congress.” 

“It is a tragedy of our civilization,” 
he said, “that so many of our people 
find themselves in poverty at and after 
the age of sixty years. With all our 
wealth and productive power we 
should be able to establish a system 
that will properly care for people who 
find themselves in that condition.” — 
News Letter. 





Second-Hand Opinions Not 
Education 


When all is said, the ignorance and 
folly of men are things that institu- 
tions cannot cure. Each must discover 
the path of wisdom for himself. One 
does not “get” an education anywhere. 
One becomes an educated person by 
virtue of patient study, quiet medita- 
tion, intellectual courage and a life de- 
voted to the discovery and service of 
truth.—Everett Dean Martin, in “The 
Meaning of a Liberal Education.” 





Unemployment Problem 
Looms; America Must Face 
This Issue 


Washington.—Unemployment dur- 
ing the next ten years will be the 
greatest problem in the United States, 
according to members of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association and the 
American Statistical Association at 
their meeting in this city. 

“Rationalization of industry and 
improved technique”—new names for 
adjusting output to market demands, 
eliminating waste, automatic machin- 
ery and scientific processes—will re- 
sult in a more or less chronic state of 
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unemployment in the next ten-year 
period, according to Robert B. War- 
ren of New York. 

“Unemployment, now the night- 
mare of five out of every ten Europe- 
ans, has never been a problem for a 
sufficiently long period in the United 
States to influence our political 
thought, but it is doubtful if this bliss- 
ful state will continue,” he said. 


The ten-year period of unem- 
ployment, he continued, will be 
marked by demands of workers 
for social insurance and other 
forms of relief, similar to appeals 
for government aid for the unem- 
ployed in Europe. 


“The outstanding feature of the eco- 
nomic life of society in the past decade 
was the loss by the individual of con- 
trol over his own economic salvation.” 

“France is the only country in Eu- 
rope untroubled by unemployment,” 
said Professor Marcus Nadler of New 
York University. Increased produc- 
tion in the past decade is the outstand- 
ing phase of European recovery from 
the war, he said. The existence of un- 
employment “on a scale unknown in 
the pre-war period” he attributed to 
the adoption of American methods of 
mass production. 

Mechanization of industry and ag- 
riculture, with consequent dangers of 
unemployment, were viewed as a chal- 
lenge by the economists who agreed 
with Henry S. Dennison of the Deni- 
son Manufacturing Company that 
while “the chances of defeat must be 
admitted, the theory of progress as a 
working hypothesis of life may also 
be adopted.”—News Letter. 





Southern Organizing Campaign 
Calls for Stout Heart 


Support of labor’s southern organ- 
izing campaign should be a high re- 
solve by every trade unionist. 

The “news” feature of this move- 
ment will shortly be replaced by other 
first-page attractions, but this is no 


reason why workers should likewise 
lose interest in a cause that vitally af- 
fects them. The fight will continue, 
though it will no longer be considered 
“news” by the daily press. 


Deep-seated wrongs are not righted 
by a few weeks’ sensational publicity. 

The power of privilege is a know- 
ledge of the value of “long pulls’— 
steady, unyielding, persistent effort 
to undermine, dishearten and divide 
opponents. 

The southern campaign is a “long 
pull” fight. We are invincible and have 
ample resources for the work at hand 
if each one does his part. 

Our opponents do not delude them- 
selves. They are awake to their un- 
certain position if an intelligent pub- 
lic opinion is developed through the 
solidarity of labor. 

This uncertain position is secure, 
however, if labor is easily discouraged, 
lacks vision and grit and believes that 
unionization of the South is impos- 
sible. 

Privilege, to hold and enlarge its 
power, reaches into every phase of 
our social and political life. It controls 
business men through bank credits, 
newspapers through advertising and 
would sway churches and fraternal 
organizations. Its spy system in the 
unions is well known. 

No organization or institution is im- 
mune from these overlords, who would 
silence criticism and check rebuke. 

Profiteers, thus entrenched, raise 
the cry “radical’’ whenever workers 
would improve living conditions or 
wrest control of their lives from those 
who hold, as Louis of France, “I am 
the State.” 

If trade unionists recall the forces 
against them, they are equipped for 
combat. The present contest differs 
only in degree from other battles won 
by labor, assisted by those who have 
been swept to their cause when the is- 
sue was understood. 

Southern mill owners are not invin- 
cible. Their boasted power is but on 
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the surface. Their lines can be broken 
by intelligence and determination. 

In this campaign trade unionists 
will not be in a “hostile” country. They 
will be welcomed by thousands of 
southern men and women whose pro- 
verbial warm-heartedness and sense 
of justice can be depended upon if we 
but prove worthy of our historic mis- 
sion.—News Letter. 





Women Chain Clerks Paid 
Pauper Wages 


Washington.—Wages for women 
employes in chain department stores 
range between $12 and $15 a week, 
according to a survey by the United 
States Women’s Bureau. Nearly one- 
half are paid less than $12. In six 
states the rate is as low as $9. 

The study included 6,000 women 
employed in eighteen states. Seventy 
per cent of the total receive less than 
$15 a week and over forty per cent 
less. California pays as high as $16. 





Industrial Spies Create Unrest 


Washington.—A resolution to in- 
vestigate industrial spies and other 
private detective agencies has been 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Wheeler of Montana. 

These elements, the resolution de- 
clares, “are detrimental to peaceful re- 
lationship between employers and em- 
ployes.” 

Court proceedings and investiga- 
tions tend to show, the resolution 
states, “that a large number of private 
detective agencies are obtaining large 
sums of money from business concerns 
and organizations by falsely repre- 
senting movements among their em- 
ployes by joining labor organizations 
and advocating revolutionary methods 
for the purpose of discrediting said la- 
bor organizations, and by manufactur- 
ing scares concerning radical propa- 
ganda and alleged plans for the use of 
violence in industrial conflict.” 


These agencies set up a system of 
espionage in industry, thrive on the 
unrest and fear they create, spread 
false rumors and often bring about 
strikes in order to maintain their al- 
leged services.—News Letter. 





72 Cents Out of Every Dollar Is 
Used for Military Purposes 


Washington.—National defense 
and the cost of past wars will use 72 
per cent of the federal government’s 
budget for 1931 and but 13 per cent 
will be used for social services, re- 
search, public works and similar func- 
tions, according to a tabulation issued 
from the White House. 

The budget totals $3,830,000,000, 
of which $2,733,213,283—or 72 per 
cent—will go to national defense and 
the fiscal burdens of previous wars. 
The 13 per cent, totaling but $511,- 
193,000, is for every social service. 
Only 8 per cent of the budget— 
$300,307,000—will be required for the 
normal departmental government 
functions, including $50,000,000 for 
the postoffice deficit—News Letter. 





Cry for Rigid Law Enforcement 
Is By Fanatic Who Has 
Pet Law 


New York.—If Nicholas Murray 
Butler were friendless, he would be 
deported. Possibly he would be “ex- 
hibit A” at a lynching party, staged 
by “100 per centers.” 

But nothing will happen to Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. He is presi- 
dent of Columbia University, a lead- 
ing educational institution in this 
country. 

In his annual report, just issued, he 
jeers, gibes and scoffs at the claim 
that all laws should be enforced. 

“This cry,” he said, “usually re- 
flects merely the demand of the fa- 
natic for the punishment of the vio- 
lators of some particular law in which 
he is interested.” 
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Dr. Butler stamped as a “hallucina- 
tion of false democracy” the theory 
that a majority has rights and that 
by their voice the majority matters of 
principle are finally determined. 

“This is utter nonsense,” he de- 
clared. “No majority has any rights 
whatever. The individual has rights 
and a majority has privileges. It has 
the privilege of determining who shall 
be chosen to serve it in public place, 
and it has the privilege of determining 
what policy or course of conduct shall 
next he entered upon, but it has and 
can have absolutely nothing to do with 
the determination of true or false, 
right or wrong, moral or immoral, 
beautiful or ugly. 

“If law enforcement meant the en- 
forcement of all law, then the social 
order, at least in the United States, 
would quickly be afflicted with paraly- 
sis, partly because of the absurdity of 
many of these laws and partly because 
of their open conflict with each other. 

“There is no ground whatever for 
the conventional statement that vio- 
lation of one law, or disrespect for it, 
leads to the disregard of all law. The 
contrary is the case.” 

Dr. Butler repeated a former state- 
ment that everything which comes 
clothed in the garment of law is not 
really law.—News Letter. 





Anti-Union Shipowners Lead 


American shipowners, taken as a 
whole, are entitled to first place as 
greedy, hypocritical anti-unionists. 

They are preparing to build a score 
of vessels under the Jones-White Act, 
passed by the last Congress. Under 
this law the government loans them 
seventy-five per cent of the cost of the 
vessel, which is afterwards paid a mail 
subsidy that covers operating ex- 
penses and the seventy-five per cent 
loan. The shipowner has freight and 
passenger income as clear profit. 

These shipowners, together with 
their shipbuilding allies, are with rare 


exceptions, hostile to trade unionism, 
and are leading the fight against or- 
ganized labor’s effort to secure wage 
increases in government navy yards. 

They have the same disregard for 
common decency when their vessels 
are afloat. Skilled seamen are not em- 
ployed and sufficient life-saving appli- 
ances are uncommon. 

If the vessel is lost the shipowner 
collects insurance on his boat and 
cargo, the charge being placed on op- 
erating expenses. Limited liability 
laws make it possible to pay nothing, 
or an insignificant sum to heirs of pas- 
sengers who are drowned. 

This system of low wages, govern- 
ment assurance of every expense and 
guarantee against damage for loss of 
life is called, by the shipowners, 
“Building up an American merchant 
marine.”—News Letter. 





Unity of Wealth Means New 
Order 


Washington. — “Centralization of 
business goes hand in hand with cen- 
tralization of government, whether 
government be a democracy, a mon- 
archy or a dictatorship,” said Senator 
Wheeler of Montana in a radio address 
on the purposes of the Progressive 
bloc in Congress: 

“You may talk about state rights, 
but that talk by politicians and busi- 
ness men will fall uvon deaf ears 
when consclidations upon consolida- 
tions continue to pile up, with the na- 
tion’s wealth being concentrated inte 
fewer and fewer hands.” 

Senator Wheeler said he detested 
bureaucracy, but “Federal regulation 
by a bureaucracy is the price these 
great combinations are going to pay. 

“And this is not only going to be de- 
manded by the people in the case of 
power, of radio and other public utili- 
ties, but it will be demanded of our 
chain stores, our chain banks and in 
every line of endeavor.’—News Let- 
ter. 
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Small Business Men Want 
Chains Probed 


New York.—Independent tobacco 
dealers are caught in a cigarette price 
war, started by chain stores, and they 
talk like trade unionists. The only dif- 
ference is that the dealers ask govern- 
ment aid, while the unionists ask that 
the government do not aid employers 
by means of the injunction process. 

The dealers have forgotten their 
old war cry: “No government inter- 
ference with business.” The chains 
are driving them to the wall, and they 
want the Federal Trade Commission 
to investigate.—News Letter. 


Idleness Starts Vicious Circle 


New York.—‘“Idleness starts a vi- 
cious circle,” declared United States 
Senator Wagner in explaining why 
old age pensions must become an ac- 
cepted policy of state governments to 
alleviate the trouble caused by auto- 
matic machinery displacing middle- 
aged workmen. 

“Men discharged in one plant in- 
variably mean more men, discharged 
in another plant,” said Senator Wag- 
ner. “Men without jobs have no 
purchasing power and it is that power 
which makes the wheels of industry 
go round and brings the farmers 
products to market. Unemployment is 
contagious. It cannot be isolated. How 
long must the tragedy of unemploy- 
ment continue in a land of plenty? 
Once the man without a job was in- 
dolent and a ne’er-do-well. That is no 
longer so. 

“We must come to realize that if 
unemployment is sinful, it is a sin 
not of the idle but of society.” 

Mr. Wagner has introduced three 
bills in the senate which, he said, 
“represent a modest beginning in the 
solution of this problem within the 
sphere of the government.” 

The bills provide for long range 
planning of public works, for the co- 
operation of Federal and State em- 


ployment agencies and for the enlarg- 
ment of the functions of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 
—News Letter. 





Machine Will Bring Profit to 
Few, But Unemployed Will 
Show Gain 


New York.—The year 1930 will be 
satisfactory for business but “em- 
ployment will not be equally satisfac- 
tory,” according to B. C. Forbes, pub- 
lisher Forbes’ financial magazine of 
this city. 

Mr. Forbes explains his paradoxial 
prediction by showing that mergers, 
automatic machinery and scientific 
processes will reduce production costs 
to a minimum, although the situation 
is “the supreme problem challenging 
America’s industrial, financial and 
business statesmen.” 

“Unemployment, involving political 
and other agitation, threatens to be 
the bete noir of America’s future,” 
says Mr. Forbes. “Science, chemistry, 
invention, managerial skill, cheap 
electric and gas power have combined 
to effect tremendously increased pro- 
duction without corresponding in- 
crease in human labor. Endless merg- 
ers also release employees of all ranks 
—executives, superintendents, sales- 
men, technicians, rank-and-file work- 
men. 

“The task does not call for a cham- 
ber of commerce committee, but for 
an institute of industrial co-ordina- 
tion headed by an organizing genius 
and wholeheartedly supported by the 
brainiest leaders in every walk of our 
economic life.” 

The Forbes’ prediction that large 
corporations will make more money 
with less employees is similar to the 
Standard Statistics Company’s state- 
ment that various railroads can afford 
to pay higher dividends. Last year the 
railroads of this country employed 
79,000 less workers than in the pre- 
vious year, although the railroads 
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handled 4,000,000,000 more ton-miles 
of revenue freight than in 1927. 

Many railroads, the Statistics Com- 
pany declares, could pay an extra $2 
dividend “without endangering the 
maintenance of such payments under 
a prolonged traffic slump.”—News 
Letter. 





Crime Is Fostered by Low 
Wase System 


‘New York.—Low wages breed 
crime, declares Ranulph Kingsley, 
writing in the New York Times. He 
is an official of a crime insurance com- 
pany. 

“According to the United States 
census,” said Mr. Kingsley, ‘25,009- 
000 clerks, bookkeepers, factory 
hands, mechanics and day laborers 
average $25 a week. This is a sub- 
sistence wage for a single man, but 
precludes marriage. 

“The reason that four-fifths of 
present-day American crimes are com- 
mitted by youths between 18 and 25 
years of age—as the Times recently 
stated—is that the wages paid to un- 
skilled, unorganized young workers 
do not permit a sufficiently attractive 
normal life. 

“So long as we Americans have ex- 
ploitation we shall have crime. So 
long as we continue to wring dollars 
out of the starved and suffering hu- 
man bodies we shall continue to have 
hold-ups, theft, burglary, embezzle- 
ments and forgery.”—News Letter. 





Harvard University Ousts 
37-Cent Women 


Boston.—Aristocratic Harvard Un- 
iversity, the richest school in Amer- 
ica, with an endowment of more than 
$90,000,000, discharged twenty clean- 
ing women because the State Mini- 
mum Wage Board asked that their 
wages be increased from 35 cents an 
hour to 37 cents. 

The women were replaced by men 


for whom there are no minimum wage 
requirements. 


The dismissals, some on November 
1 and some on December 21, the Sat- 
urday before Christmas, came to light 
when two of the women applied for 
work at an employment office. 

The discharges were confirmed by 
President Lowell of the university in 
a letter to Rev. William H. Duvall, 
Methodist Episcopal clergyman at 
East Cambridge. 

“IT find,” said President Lowell, 
“that the State Minimum Wage Board 
has been complaining of our employ- 
ing women for these purposes at less 
than 37 cents an hour and hence the 
university has felt constrained to re- 
place them with men.” 

The minimum wage law for women 
was enacted in 1912. The only pen- 
alty for failure to comply with the 
wage board’s decisions is publication 
of the name of offending employers 
in the advertising columns of news- 
papers. The board made the 37-cent 
rate on December 30, 1920, effective 


the following February.—News Let- 
ter. 





Farmers Must Unite to Solve 
Problems 


Trenton, N. J—Farmers must or- 
ganize to solve their problems, de- 
clared Secretary of Agrculture Hyde 
in an address to the New Jersey agri- 
cultural convention. 

“You farmers have it within your 
own power to meet and solve the farm 
problem, but first of all you must 
organize,” said Mr. Hyde. “Then, 
through your own organizations, it 
will be possible to set up an instru- 
mentality that will enter the markets 
of the world in the sole interests of 
agriculture.” 

The secretary’s speech sounded like 
advice that a trade unionist gives toa 


group of unorganized workers.— 
News Letter. 
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“Borers-From-Within” Seek 
Unionists’ Funds 

New York.—Trade unionists are 
being deluged with pleas for financial 
aid by the International Labor De- 
fense, whose headquarters are 80 
East Eleventh Street, this city. 

The International Labor Defense 
is a group of “borers-from-within” 
who seek funds from trade unions 
they would destroy. 

Organized labor should give the 
widest publicity to these “red”? money- 
getters whose sob publicity conceals 
their purpose. 

Communists are also behind the 
Trade Union Unity League, the Na- 
tional Textile Workers and the Na- 
tional Mine Workers. These “paper” 
organizations continually appeal for 
funds from trade unions. 





Perhaps This Is the Patriotism 
of Business 


About $5,000,000 worth of automo- 
bile bodies are to be built in Australia 
this year for “‘a large American motor 
car company,” says an Associated 
Press dispatch from Adelaide. Ninety 
per cent of the work on these bodies 
will be done in South Australia. About 
$1,500,000 in wages will be involved. 

The dispatch does not say whether 
these bodies are to be imported to the 
United States and whether they are 
to be only partly finished and brought 
here for the balance of the work. 
Many articles, when only partly fin- 
ished, enter duty free. 

It is regrettable that the Associated 
Press, in this case, did such miserable 
reporting. It is important to know 
how many American motor bodies are 
to be manufactured abroad; it is 
equally important to know which com- 
pany is to have the work done and to 


know where the bodies are to be 
shipped. 
Not many American companies 


will need so large a quantity of bodies. 


News about all of the motor car com- 
panies constantly appears in print, 
the output of motor car publicity de- 
partments. Only in such cases as this 
is the company name ever allowed to 
escape print. 

Which company is going to send a 
million and a half in wages out of the 
country this year?—Exchange. 





Philadelphia Union Jabs 
Senator Grundy 


Philadelphia.—Senator Grundy 
was raked fore and aft by delegates to 
the Central Labor Union. He was por- 
trayed as a Dr. Jekyli and Mr. Hyde 
in his advocacy of a high tariff to 
“protect” labor while employing the 
cheapest labor possible in his textile 
mill at Bristol, this state. 

Delegates voted their condemna- 
tion of Grundy “because of his un- 
savory labor record, despite news- 
paper eulogies.” 

William F. Kelly, vice-president 
United Textile Workers, told the del- 
egates of conditions in the Grundy 
mill. 

“T saw in his employ only two kinds 
of labor—old women and young girls, 
mostly Italians, who are paid a mere 
pittance,” said Kelly. “Grundy prates 
of a high protective tariff. Protection 
for whom? Not low-paid workers. 
And yet we hear that these workers 
are satisfied. Yes, because Grundy 
owns the town, and they must be.” 

The discussion revealed that for 
twenty years Grundy, who has served 
as president Pennsylvania manu- 
facturers’ Association, opposed work- 
men’s compensation, child labor legis- 
lation and every other remedial pro- 
posal urged by organized labor. 

Grundy’s contempt for the com- 
mon people was shown at a senate 
committee hearing in Washington 
when he declared that wealth should 
write the nation’s tariff laws and that 
“backward states have no chips in 
the game.”—News Letter. 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


I, IS QUITE DEPRESSING to receive reports such as are coming from our local 
unions about the number of men out of employment. It is too bad that men 
who are willing and able to work and who have spent the greater part of their 
lives working at our craft cannot find sufficient employment to keep body 
and soul together during the winter months. 

Each year this condition is becoming worse. The auto truck which has 
proved such an advancement in the scientific world is also responsible for 
more unemployment each winter. Millions of tons are now being hauled by 
the auto truck with a whole lot less men than were hauled in the days when 
horses were used, consequently there is not enough work to go around, es- 
pecially in the winter months, when building operations have slackened 
and other outside employments, such as road building, are at a standstill. 

There is nothing which makes a man so unhappy as that of being out of 
employment and having to move from place to place each month trying to 
get work and unable to find any. This honest toiler, who, as a rule has a 
family, hates to return to his little home in the evening only to report that 
he is unable to find employment, perhaps not having a dollar and with very 
little hope for the morrow. Although his good partner in life endeavors to 
cheer him up as best she can, down in his heart he feels the awful uncertainty 
of his position, and the pity of it is he cannot do anything to help the 
situation. During such periods it is hard for men to keep up their courage 
when they see hunger and privation in their families, and they go out looking 
not so much for wages as for a job by which they may earn a little to keep 
their families from starving and their landlord from throwing them out. 

It is much worse in the unorganized industries, where they do not earn 
sufficient wages during the summer and fall to keep them over the winter. 
It is pitiful and heart-rending to pass through the coal mining districts and 
witness the suffering existing among the fathers, mothers and little chil- 
dren. It seems, in this land if plenty, that conditions should be otherwise. 

This condition has been brought about by the onward rush of machin- 
ery and by the great scientific advancements of our modern civilization. 
The captains of industry and governmental managers tell us that for every 
advancement made in science and for every new machine introduced in 
industry, that such progress creates more employment. In a sense, that 
is true. The radio has been the means of employing thousands of people, 
and so it is with the automobile, but those inventions again tend to and have 
been responsible for taking away the earnings of the individual. 

The trade union movement must face—and that soon—this problem 
of unemployment. It is absolutely out of the question, until conditions be- 
come much worse than they are at the present time, to expect our govern- 
ment to establish the dole system, such as they have in Great Britain. Until 
unemployment becomes a standard condition the year around in this country 
of ours, and it will be many years before there is continuous unemployment 
such as prevails in the British Isles, we cannot look for our government 
to establish the dole system. This condition of unemployment, however, 
will be gradual and will increase each year. That is an established fact 
which we cannot laugh off no matter how hard we may try, so the remedy 
for this situation must be found by the trade union movement, and the 
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remedy I see which must be put into practice immediately before this con- 
dition becomes worse, is the establishment of a fund, both within the local 
union and the International, to take care of worthy cases, especially fathers 
of families, by giving them monetary relief and aid during those unemploy- 
ment periods. 


It is all right to say, let men save up something during the months in 
which they work. Of course that is all right, and in many instances it is 
done, but there are cases of men with large families who cannot possibly 
save anything, and again there are cases where sickness prevailed during 
the months of employment which depleted the family’s little treasury. 

The dues of a local union should be made sufficient to take care of a 
fund of this kind, which would pay a man $10.00 or $12.00 a week, which 
might be enough to keep his family from starving during the weeks he is 
unemployed. Such relief should be given only to those who are absolutely 
in need and it should not be in the form of charity. The International Union 
should also have sufficient money paid into its treasury to establish a fund 
of not one million, but five millions, to take care of worthy cases of in- 
dividuals scattered throughout the country during periods of unemploy- 
ment. Some will answer by saying, we always have unemployment in the 
winter. I have lived for a number of years and know it is true, in a certain 
sense of the word, but we have never had as much unemployment as has 
prevailed in recent years, especially this year, except in years of so-called 
panics. 


The unemployment question, however, is becoming a chronic condition 
throughout the United States and Canada every winter, except, perhaps, on 
the western coast where the climate is mild and moderate and where outside 
employment can continue on during the winter the same as in the summer. 
But, men living East of the Rocky Mountains cannot flood the West and 
make employment conditions bad for the men in that district. Besides, the 
money necessary for the trip is not always at hand. 


This condition has been so serious this year that I am going to call it 
to the attention of our members in the hope that they may formulate a 
plan to be adopted at the next convention so that something may be done 
for the members of our union who may be out of work through no fault of 
their own. Don’t be so selfish as to pass this off with a laugh. Remember 
our union is a business institution and the adoption of such a plan would 
mean the strengthening of our union, because there is many a deserter from 
our ranks and many a scab created as a result of the poverty and privation 
existing in their families. 


a 


Ir IS THE DUTY of every set of officers of our local unions to have a fairly 
decent treasury. A local union that is broke or does not have any finances 
is like a load of sand around the neck of the International organization. 
There are many, many expenses during a strike which cannot be taken 
care of by the International Union. All that the International is obligated to 
do is to pay a strike benefit of $10.00 a week, at the end of the second week, 
to local unions whose strike has been legally approved, but those of you who 
have ever participated in a strike know that there are other expenses, such 
as court costs, cases of extreme necessity, going bonds for men who are ar- 
rested for no reason whatever except that of soliciting others to join their 
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ranks, extra printing, extra hall rent, and innumerable other expenses which 
must, and should, be taken care of by the local union. 

Don’t fool yourself that you will never have a strike. You never know 
when the employers are going to decide that you must take a reduction in 
wages. You never know when you may be drawn into trouble by the em- 
ployers kicking over the traces and refusing to pay your wage scale. If you 
are compelled to take a reduction in wages of $2.00 a week, that is much 
more than you would have to pay into the local in order to build up your 
treasury. Whining to the International after you get into trouble is not 
going to get you anywhere. The independence and self-reliance of a local’s 
membership is established principally through having a_ substantial 
treasury. 

The sum of one cent a day on each member paid to the International 
Union as per capita tax is not sufficient to allow the International to pay 
any more in benefits, etc., than what the Constitution calls for at present. 
Therefore, I again advise you to build up your treasuries by raising your 
dues, if necessary, or by levying an assessment so that your union may be 
represented at the next convention. 

The General President does not make the laws. He is only one delegate 
in the convention and usually remains scrupulously neutral and votes only 
when there is a roll call. But, the General President is obligated to carry 
out the laws as made by the delegates. Again I say to you, if, after the con- 
vention, you are dissatisfied or not pleased with the laws that have been 
enacted, you are to blame because you were not there to help make them. 

You owe it to me, as General President, you owe it to the General Ex- 
ecutive Board, you owe it to your brother members throughout the country, 
and you owe it to yourselves, to see that your local union is represented at 
the convention to help make the laws. 

A cheap suit of clothes, a cheap doctor and a cheap union, are not much 
good for anything. I always believe in paying a reasonable price for any- 
thing I purchase, so I cannot expect my union to function properly on a 
miserable allowance, paid as dues each month, nor can it be expected that 
the International can perform miracles on a per capita tax of thirty cents 
per member, per month. 

The great pride that a man takes in being an American citizen should 
be the only thing to exceed his pride in being a union man, imbued with 
love for and a desire to help his fellowmen. Union means strength, 
love for one another and a determination to help ourselves and those de- 
pendent on us through legitimate and legal methods. 


i 


Henry ForD made the greatest Socialist speech that has been made in 
many years when he appeared recently before President Hoover, as one 
of the big business men of the nation, when they were asked to get together 
to try to do something towards relieving the unemployment which was 
bound to obtain as a result of the great crash in the stock market. 

Mr. Ford, when he made the statement that the whole solution of the 
problem then confronting industry and the prosperity of our nation was to 
pay the working people of our country better wages than they were then 
receiving and to shorten their working hours, hit the nail on the head. He 
went on to explain that the more money the workers received in wages the 
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greater would be our prosperity, for again, it is the workers of the nation 
who keep the wheels of industry moving by their purchases, or through 
their purchasing power as a result of higher wages, thus consuming the 
products manufactured, resulting in the employment of millions in the 
industries of the nation. 

Where starvation wages prevail, there is not any prosperity. In cities 
in China, and other countries, where the men are receiving twenty cents a 
day, the merchants and the manufacturers do not do very much business 
and you do not see any working men driving their automobiles in those 
poverty and famine stricken countries. 


Henry Ford just preached to the President, and the business men of 
the nation, that same doctrine which the trade union leaders have been 
preaching for the past twenty-five years. Ford believes, as we do, that men 
should not be paid just enough to live on, but that during the years of their 
ability to earn, they should be able to live not only in accordance with 
American ideas, but that their salary should be sufficient to enable them 
to lay aside enough to take care of them in their old age, and today, in many 
employments, men are considered old as soon as they reach the age of forty. 

I have no warrant to advertise Mr. Ford, but it is only fair to give credit 
where credit is due, and Mr. Ford has been the greatest booster of high 
wages and shorter hours we have in America. Not only has he advocated 
better wages and shorter hours, but he has put it into practice and in his 
plants all employes are now working the five-day week and the eight-hour 
day and they are receiving the same wages they were paid for the six-day 
week, to which has been added a substantial increase to all employes, amount- 
ing to almost one dollar a day. Furthermore, he has improved his manu- 
factured product and reduced the price, all of which has been done through 
establishing greater efficiency and by reducing the profits of the middleman. 

The trade union movement, since its inception, has been advocating 
as a solution for poverty, based on the principle of justice, a higher wage 
and a shorter workday, and Henry Ford, of all the men who appeared before 
the President, had the courage and nerve to tell Mr. Hoover the exact facts 
and to say to Mr. Hoover that he was going to put his doctrine into practice 
the first of the year when his plants, which were closed down temporarily 
for alterations, would again be opened for business. 

There is no need of calling this doctrine anything except a trade union 
doctrine. It is not Socialism. It is not anarchy, nor is it at all founded on 
Communism. It is real Americanism, advocated by an American employer, 
based upon actual results and copied from the preachings and doctrines of 
the Trade Union Movement. It has done a lot of good towards stabilizing 
financial conditions and towards stabilizing wages. In fact it has done 
more good than any statement made by any other set of individuals. 

The employers in American industries, and others, despise and hate 
Mr. Ford for advocating higher wages and shorter hours, but he does not 
care wnat they think of him. He speaks out his mind and he puts into prac- 
tice and carries out his own ideas, and as a result of his action along these 
lines he has become one of the richest men of the nation. 

Who of us, when we started out twenty-five years ago, ever imagined 
that we would find one of the richest employers in America making the 
statement that the proper thing to do to create and promote industry and 
prosperity is to keep on raising the wages of working men and to shorten 
their working hours. 
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If the majority of employers would act as Mr. Ford has acted there 
would not be much need for trade unions, because he has put into practice 
what union leaders have been preaching—the doctrine of justice and square 
dealing. 

Let us hope and pray that as time rolls on there may be others who will 
follow and put into practice the theories advocated by the trade union move- 
ment—higher wages and shorter working hours. 


TTF 





I SUPPOSE YOU have been reading in the newspapers of the country about 
the epidemic of Spinal Meningitis in Indianapolis. 

The epidemic amounts to about one hundred cases of the disease with 
about seventy-five per cent of them proving fatal. The alarm has not been 
so much over the number of cases reported but over the number that have 
resulted in death. It seems a most baffling and puzzling disease. Although 
physicians have been able to isolate the germ of meningitis, they seem 
unable to cure it, or find a toxin which will overcome it. 

It has been stated by physicians that a person may be loaded down with 
the germ and still not have the disease. A neighbor of mine told me recently 
that she had a young colored man working for her who was working his 
way through school, and she permitted him to sleep in the basement of her 
home. Becoming somewhat nervous over this epidemic of meningitis, hav- 
ing read in the newspapers that a number of colored persons, in fact, a 
majority of the cases which resulted in death were among colored people, 
she advised this young man to go to the Board of Health office and have an 
examination to learn whether or not he was a carrier of the germ. To her 
surprise, she received a report that he was loaded with the germ, that 
his throat and tonsils were filled with this meningitis germ, but it was also 
stated that he was immune from the disease himself although he could 
very easily transmit it to others. He was, therefore, somewhat isolated 
and properly treated, for medical science has discovered that while a person 
may be a carrier of the germ he does not have the disease himself. 

The doctors of the Board of Health say that one of the surest and easiest 
ways for taking the disease is that of getting too close to other persons who 
may blow their breath in your face, or, of course, doing anything which may 
bring one in close contact with the mouth of another person. 

The peculiar thing about the disease is that it may be transmitted by 
a carrier and the other person become infected although the carrier does 
not. Sitting in large gatherings and close places, such as picture shows, 
street cars and crowded buses, are some of the sure ways of becoming 
infected with the germ. Fresh air, breathing plenty of oxygen through the 
nose and throat as well as through the lungs, thus stimulating the blood, 
helps keep away the disease. 

Heretofore this disease seldom affected persons fifty years of age, but 
in this epidemic in Indianapolis, there were a number of that age, and over. 
who suffered from it. 

Ventilation in the home, without bringing on a cold, exercising in the 
open air, such as walking, and prohibiting the putting together of too many 
persons into close quarters, are the surest safety valves against this terrible 
disease which is such a mystery to the medical profession. 

There is not much need for worrying about it, for when you consider 
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that in a city of 400,000 population there are only one hundred cases 


which, 


although out of the ordinary, is not a large number considering the size 
of the city—there is no great cause for worry. 

The great danger, and the principal cause for worry and anxiety, rests 
upon the fact that the medical profession has not yet found a remedy for 
killing the germ, and also the fact that it has proved fatal in more than 
seventy-five per cent of the cases. However, get back to nature’s cures; 
don’t worry and get plenty of fresh air; should you not feel well treat your- 
self immediately and don’t let the sickness get too much of a hold on you, lay 
off for a day or two when you have a severe cold in your head. These pre- 
cautions are the surest remedies against this disease. 


TTT 


Textile Barons Are Alert to 
Union’s Power 


A prominent southern newspaper 
reports that Marion textile mills are 
being cleaned of their filth, working 
hours are slightly reduced, small 
wage increases granted and mill vil- 
lage sanitation discussed. 

Organized labor should consider 
these statements as a tendency, just 
as a physician’s tube records a slight 
recession of the patient’s fever. 

The physician knows he will win if 
he is vigilant and his orders are 
obeyed. 

The reported change in Marion is 
but a tendency that will subside if 
workers cease their aggression. 

These changes are nothing in them- 
selves. They are a concession to work- 
ers because of organized labor’s pres- 
ence. They would be withdrawn if it 
were possible for organized labor to 
retire from that field. 

It is a tribute to trade unionism and 
is a denial of the claim of mill owners 
and their political agents that happi- 
ness abounds in these villages. 

Southern workers will not be satis- 
fied with such unstable conditions. 
They must be guaranteed by trade 
unionism. 

Human aspirations will not be 
checked by running water in the 
homes of mill villages that are owned 
and controlléd by feudal barons. 

Southern workers will win if they 
scorn crumbs tossed to them for divi- 


sion purposes by modern Divas who 
give only as they are forced. 

The curve toward better industrial 
conditions in the south is upward. 
That area is ripe for unionization, but 
this will not be an automatic process. 

Every national and international 
union is affected by this awakening 
that will expand as trained trade 
unionists and financial resources are 
placed at the disposal of not only tex- 
tile workers but to wage earners in 
every craft and calling. 

There are numberless men and 
women in the south outside our move- 
ment who will aid us. We must prove 
worthy of this aid by ceaseless and 
intelligent effort. 

The world has little time for the 
whimpering weakling and the pleader 
for sympathy. Courage and power— 
be it intellectual or physical—are 
alone respected.—News Letter. 





Human Pulse 


The pulse gradually slows down 
through life. A new-born infant has a 
pulse of 130 to 140 beats per minute. 
An adult’s pulse ranges from 70 to 75 
under conditions of normal health, 
while in old age the rate is from 60 
to 75. 





If we did not have imagination to 
foresee something better than we 
now posses, this would be tragedy in- 
deed.—Elbert Hubbard. 

















E OF GOOD CHEER no matter if things are not breaking right, or 
a you would wish. Remember you do not know the other fellow’s 
troubles. 
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IVE. ME THE MAN who smiles when all looks black for him. Oh, I 
know how tough it is to do so. But that’s what proves the real man. 
The tough breaks. Anyone can laugh when all is well. 
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ELF-RESPECT occupies a position very near the throne of the great 

words of life, it is a prime among the virtues. It never advertises. It is 

not for show-window display. Its quietness, its modesty, its claim of un- 

pretentious strength, have obscured from many its real dignity and value 
like a diamond buried in its native quartz. 
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HE WAGE SYSTEM works when the workers are strong enough to 
make it work. When they are weak, that is, unorganized, the system 
still continues to work, but only one way. 
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ON’T BE a one-idea man. Get above it. If the members of your union 
by a majority vote think different than you do, don’t accuse them of dis- 
honesty of purpose. The fad of one cannot be the faith of all. 
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F YOUR UNION is not run to your satisfaction, then it is your fault if 
you are not an attendant at the union meetings. If you do attend these 
meetings you will have full opportunity to make your views known to your 
brother'members, and if your views are sound, they will, to that extent, 
effect the policy and attitude of your local union. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 








Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . .. $ oo apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
| 222 BAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIAMA 
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